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Prefatory Note 


Under former Regulations, the Department of Education issued two 
grades of Kindergarten certificates: Assistants’ certificates valid for two 
years, and Directors’ certificates valid during good conduct. Any person 
who studied in a Kindergarten for one year and passed the examination 
for Assistants was granted an Assistant’s certificate on the recommendation 
of the Director of such Kindergarten, endorsed by the Public School In- 
spector in whose inspectorate the Kindergarten was situated. The holder 
of an Assistant’s certificate or the holder of a ‘Second Class Provincial 
certificate after studying in a Provincial Kindergarten for one year and 
on passing the prescribed examinations was granted a Director’s cer- 
tificate. These regulations are now rescinded, and no one will hereafter 
study in a Kindergarten before attending a Normal School. 


Under the Regulations now prescribed in this Circular, two certificates 
will hereafter be granted: the first an Interim Kindergarten-Primary cer- 
tificate, obtained after one year’s attendance at a Normal School and on 
passing the final examination in the course prescribed for such certificates ; 
the second, a Permanent Kindergarten-Primary certificate granted after 
two years’ experience. See Regulation 13 (1) and (2) within. 


The holders of Kindergarten and of Kindergarten-Primary certificates 
are recommended to obtain, by attending the Summer Schools provided by 
the Department, one or more Elementary certificates in Art, Vocal Music, 
Manual Training, Household Science, and Physical Culture. By so doing, 
those whose time is occupied with the Kindergarten in the forenoon only, 
may take part in the work of the other grades of the school in the subjects 
covered by the aforesaid certificates. 


When pupils enter a Public or Separate School at four or five years ot 
age, the half-day Kindergarten Course as prescribed in the Public and 
Separate School Regulations should be taken. When they enter at six or 
later, any School Board will be authorized to establish a combination of 
the Kindergarten and the,First Form Course in the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions, under a teacher holding a Kindergarten-Prirnary certificate 
as sdon as such teachers are available. Any School Board may also establish 
at once a Kindergarten-Primary Course with forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions, for pupils over five years of age and below Form II, with at least 
one teacher holding a Kindergarten Director’s certificate and one holding 
a Public School certificate. 


The foregoing changes will enable the School Boards of the smaller 
urban centres to obtain teachers more adequately trained than heretofore 
for the peculiar needs of young children and at the same time will improve 
the efficiency of the elementary schools. The increased availability of the 
certificates will also provide a stronger incentive than heretofore to young 
women to take the Kindergarten Course. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
July, 1914. 
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Kindergarten-Primary Courses 
1914-1915 


LOCATION 


1. The courses for Kindergarten-Primary Certificates will hereafter 
be given at the Normal Schools at Toronto and Ottawa, or at Toronto 
alone if the attendance does not justify the establishment of two centres. 


PURPOSE 


2. The purpose of the Kindergarten-Primary courses is to prepare 
_ teachers in the theory and art of organizing, governing, and instructing 

pupils in the Kindergarten and the First Form grades of the Public and 
Separate Schools and by such preparation to provide teachers competent 
to bring the Kindergarten and First Form Courses into closer relationship. 
Such courses will preserve the freedom and play-spirit of the young child 
and at the same time prepare him to become an intelligent, orderly, and 
industrious pupil of the elementary school. 


SESSION AND VACATIONS 


3.—(1) The Session of the Kindergarten-Primary Courses shall begin 
on Tuesday, September Ist, 1914, at 9 a.m., and end on Friday, June 
Lith, 1915. 


(2) There shall be two vacations, as follows: 


_ (a) At Christmas, beginning on Saturday, December 19th, 1914, and 
ending on Monday, January 4th, 1915. 

(b) At Easter, beginning on Friday, April 2nd, and ending on Mon- 
day, April 12th, 1915. | 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION 


4.—(1) Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Min- 
ister of Education not later than Tuesday, August 25th, on a form to be 
supplied by him. . 

(2) Candidates who have appealed against the results of the July ex- 
amination should apply for admission as above. If successful, .they will 


be admitted on the same terms as other applicants. 


tf 


5.—(1) Applicants who have passed the examination for Kindergarten 
Assistants will be admitted on submission of their certificates to the Deputy 
Minister not later than August 25th. 


(2) Other applicants shall each forward with her application the follow- 


ing :— ' 


(a) A certificate from competent authority that she will be at least . 


eighteen years of age on or before the first day of October following her 
admission. 

(b) Her certificate of having passed the full examination for Entrance 
into the Normal Schools. 

(c) A certificate from competent authority that she is able to sing and 
to play simple music on the piano or organ, said certificate to be subject 
to the approval of the instructor in music at the Normal School when the 
candidate presents herself at the school. 


(d) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that » 


she is of good moral character. 


(e) A certificate from a physician that she is physically able for the 
work of a teacher and, especially, that she is free from serious pulmonary 
affection and from seriously defective eyesight and hearing. 


DUTIES OF STAFFS 


6. Subject to the Regulations and the approval of the Minister of 
Education, the Director and Assistant of the Normal Kindergarten shall 
be responsible to the Principal of the Normal School. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


7.—(1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge at such houses only 
as are approved of by the Principal. 


(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to 
such discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 


(3) Teachers-in-training who are unduly defective in scholarship, or 
are physically unfit for the work of a teacher, or whose conduct or progress 
is unsatisfactory, may, if the Principal so decides, be dismissed by him 
at any time during the session from further attendance at the Normal 
School. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


S8.—(1) The text-books for the academic work of Form I shall be those 
prescribed in each subject for the Public and Separate Schools. 


(2) The teacher-in-training is required to provide herself with a copy 
of each of the following text-books for professional work: 


Blow: Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother-play. 
Betts: The Mind and Its Education. 

McMurry: The Method of the Recitation. 

Monroe: A Brief Course in the History of Education. 
Froebel: Pedagogies of the Kindergarten. 
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Froebel: Education of Man. 
Prang: Text-books of Art Education. 
Manners: McClelland and Goodchild, Toronto. 


Syllabus of Physical Exercises for eile Elementary Schools, The 
Copp, Clark Co.; Toronto. 


The Public Siaioall Manuals. (Free.) 
The Regulations for the Kindergarten-Primary Courses. (Free.) 
The Courses of Study for the Public and Separate Schools. (Free.) 


LIBRARY 


9. Under the direction of the different members of the Normal School 
staff, the Library shall be constantly used for consultation by the teachers- 
in-training. ‘T’o this end it contains a supply of books of general literature, 
and a sufficient number of copies of each of the most important pro- 
fessional books of reference, a list of which is given in this Syllabus. 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


10. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advance- 
ment shall be established in each Normal School, and shall be fostered by 
the staff as an important part of the Course of Study. It should begin 
immediately after the work of organization has been completed, and should 
meet once each week until the special preparation for the final examina- 
tion begins. The programmes should include essays, debates, recitations, 
and the reproduction of suitable scenes from standard plays. Suitable 
‘lecture courses also will be arranged for under the direction of the Minister 
of Education. 


ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 
11.—The Courses include the following :— 


(1) Courses in— 


Science of Education, School Organization and Management, History 
of Education, Kindergarten Principles and Methods, Methods of Form I. 


Art, Vocal Music, Manual Training, Sewing, Physical Culture, Nature 
Study, Hygiene, Manners. 

Observation Lessons and Practice Teaching in the Norpal Kinder- 
garten and in Form I. 


(2) In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the observa- 
tion work and practice teaching, the following courses shall be taken up 
in the following order :— 


(a) The introduction to the Science of Education (p. 12), and to 
those parts of the Psychology and Child Study which bear most directly 
upon g ceneral Methodology, the prime essentials of which shall be discussed 
in this connection; also an introductory course in the Principles of the 
Kindergarten. 


(b) A discussion of the functional value of each of the courses. 
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(c) An introductory course of observation in the Kindergarten and 
Form I. : 


(3) Subject to such modifications as the Principal of the Normal 
School may deem necessary— 


(a) The average number of lessons a week in oe Principles 
and Practice shall be 4. 


(b) The minimum total number of Observation and Practice lessons — 
for each teacher-in-training shall be as follows: 


(i) In the Kindergarten, Observation lessons, 40; Practice Teaching, 
30. 
(ii) In Form I, Observation lessons, 20; Practice Teaching lessons, 10. 


(c) The number of lessons in each of the courses in Nature Study, Art, 
Manual Training, Sewing, Music, Hygiene, Physical Culture, and Man- 
ners shall be the same as that for each of the corresponding Normal School 
courses. 


(d) The number of lessons in the course in each of the other subjects 
shall be the same as that for each of the corresponding Normal School 
subjects so far as they deal with the subjects of the eres Primary 
Course. 


(¢) The mode of conducting the Observation Lessons and Practice 
Teaching shall be the same as. for the other grades of Normal School 
teachers-in-training. 


EXAMINATIONS 


SUBJECTS AND VALUES 


12.—(1) The final standing of the teacher-in-training shall be deter- 
mined by the combined results of her sessional records, her prescribed 
examinations, and her observation and practice teaching records. 


(2) The sessional records shall consist of oral and written class tests in 
each subject. 


(3) There shall be a final written examination in each of Groups I 
and II below, at the close of the Session in June. 


(4) The final examination papers in Groups I and II shall be uniform 
for all candidates and shall be based on the courses as laid down for the 
Kindergarten-Primary Certificate. 


(5) The examination in Group I shall be the same as for the other 
Normal School students; there shall be one paper in each subject and the 
maximum marks for each subject shall be 100 distributed as follows: 
forty per cent. for the sessional records and sixty per cent. for the final 
examination. 


(6) The examination in Group II shall be specially for candidates for 
Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; there shall be one paper in each sub- 
ject or group of subjects, and the maximum of marks for each subject or — 
group shall be 100 distributed as in (5) above. 
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Group I.—Science of Education, School Organization and Management. 


Group IJ.—Kindergarten Principles and Methods: The Gifts; Occupa- 
tions and Seat work; Mother-play, and Talks, Sous Songs, and Games. 
Methods in the ahaa: of Form I: 


Reading, Literature, and Oral and Written C Rae Writing and 
Arithmetic. 


(7) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher- 
m-training in the subjects of Group III below shall be those awarded her 
during the course and at a final examination by the staff on papers 
which shall ‘be partly the same as those for the other Normal School 
teachers-in-training, and which shall contain also questions based upon the 
Kindergarten-Primary course. 


(8) The maximum of marks for each subject shall be 100, except for 
Manners, which shall be 50 (25 for the final examination and 25 on the 


report of the staff as to the general deportment of the teacher-in-training.). 


Group III.—Art, Vocal Music, Manual Training, Sewing, Physical Cul- ~ 
ture, Nature Study, Hygiene, Mariner History of Education. 


(9) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher- 
in-training in the subjects of Group IV below shall be those awarded her 
during the course after a few trial lessons and more especially towards the 
close of the course. 


(10) The maximum marks for Observation in the Kindergarten shall 
be 200 and for Practice Teaching, 800; for Observation in Form I, 100, 
and for Practice Teaching, 400. 


Group IV.—Observation in the Kindergarten and in Form I of the 
Normal Model School, Practice Teaching in the Kindergarten and in 


Form I.° 
CERTIFICATES 


13.—(1) A teacher-in-training who.at the final examinations obtains 
forty per cent. of the marks in each subject and sixty per cent. of the ag- 
gregate marks in each of the four groups may, on the recommendation of 
the staff, be awarded an Interim Kindergarten-Primary. certificate, valid 
for two years. 


(2) The holder of an Interim Kindergarten- Pena certificate shall be 
qualified to teach as Assistant to a Director in a Kindergarten or in Form 
I of a Public or Separate School; and after two years’ aueeecen teaching 
in a Kindergarten or in Form I of a Public or Separate School or in both 
shall be entitled, on the report of the Director and the Public or Separate 
School Inspector as the case may be, to a permanent certificate as a Primary 
teacher or as a Kindergarten Director, or to a Permanent Kindergarten- 
Primary certificate, according to the extent of her experience. 


(3) On completing the courses and passing the examinations, as pre- 
scribed above, a teacher-in-training who has obtained a Kindergarten 
Assistant’s certificate under former regulations may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the staff, be granted-a certificate as Kindergarten Director and am 
interim Primary certificate. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 
Science of Education 


14. The object of the course in the Science of Education is to provide the 
teacher-in-trainng with a working conception of the nature of education 
which will be useful to her in forming ideals and determining procedure, to 
give her a rational basis for intelligently evaluating and selecting subject 
matter and methods of instruction, and to improve natural tact and skill 
through the acquisition of experience, with the least expenditure of time and — 
energy. 


The course, which shall be as practical as possible, includes Psychology, 
Child Study, and General Methodology, as follows: 


I. Introduction 


The Aim of Education: Provisional statement of the aim of education 
to be used as a working definition. 


Function of the School: Function of the School in directing the develop- 
ment of the child’s experiences during the plastic period; relation of the 
school to other social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the 
vocation. 


Subjects of Study: School studies as typical forms of experience that 
the race has found valuable in meeting its needs; basis for determining the 
functional value of a subject in a course of study. 


Methods of Instruction: The purpose of method; necessity for basing 
methods of instruction on a knowledge of the characteristics and the con- 
dition of mental life; the problem of method, a psychological problem. A 
preliminary outline of the general principles of method. 


Book OF REFERENCE :— 


Bagley: The Educative Process. 


Il. Psychology 


Problems and Methods: The subject-matter of psychology; the essen- 
tial characteristics of mental life; contrast between mental and physical 
phenomena; “stream of consciousness” and its “contents”; knowing, 
feeling, and willing, their interdependence. 


Methods of studying the facts of mental life; the meaning of intro- 
spection; the limitations of introspective methods; methods of observing 
and interpreting the expressive signs of mental life; the attitude of the 
teacher as an observer; the place of experimental methods. 


Nervous System and Mental States: Body and Mind, general nature 
of their connection ; illustrations to show that mental life is dependent on 
physical conditions; outline study of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system in so far as it is related to mental processes; relation of 
mental growth to the development of the nervous system; conditions of 
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sensory and, motor development, development of the nerve centres through 
natural growth and through use; effects of disuse on nerve cells; connec- 
tion between sensory and motor action; development of nerve connections ; 
the “reflex arc”; automatic and reflex acts; the process of the growth of 
motor control; importance of a knowledge of the growth of the nervous 
system to the teacher. | . : 


Instincts: The place of natural tendencies in the development of 
mental life; the nature of instincts; outline study of some of the more 
important human instincts; transitory character of many instincts; neces- 
sity for utilizing instinctive tendencies at the time of their appearance; 
the adaptation of the subject-matter of instruction to the stage of natural 
development of the child; the dangers of introducing subjects too soon 
or too late; useful and injurious instincts; methods of strengthening and 
modifying instincts through use, and of weakening or eliminating them 
through disuse, substitution or repression; transformation of instincts 
into habits. 


Habit: Nature of habit; physical basis of habit; the functions and 
limitations of habits; the dangers of mental “fossilization”; the relation 
of habit formation to school studies, especially those involving th2 acquisi- 
tion of skill, such as writing, reading, manual training, art, etc.; peda- 
gogical rules for the formation of new habits or the breaking up of old 
ones. | 


Interest: The nature of interest; interest as a tendency to thought 
and action. 


Interest as an end to be sought in education; the importance of the 
cultivation of desirable and the suppression of undesirable tendencies; 
instinctive interests; a classification of the more common instinctive 
interests; the relation of acquired to instinctive interests; the reciprocal 
character of knowledge and interest; growth of purposes and plans from 
natural instincts. 


Interest as a means in education; tendencies as the starting points in 
acquisition of knowledge or the formation of habits of action; practical 
teaching rules for applying the principle of interest in gaining knowledge; 
the” relation of interest to effort; distinction between the interesting and 
the easy, and between the interesting and the pleasurable. 


Capacities and Activities: Examination of some of the more funda- 
mental capacities. 


Sensitivity: The relation of sense impressions to the growth of 
knowledge. Retentiveness: The importance of retention in the growth of 
experience; conditions of retention. Relating activity: First steps in think- 
ing; dissociation, discrimination, and association as.activities. Expression: 
Process of giving significance to motor movements; relation of impression 
to expression. 3 


The development of capacities through experience; the place of formal 
discipline as an end in education. 
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Apperception: Mental states or acts as dependent on original tenden- 
cies and previous experience; the development of mental life as conditioned 
on the interaction of the “old” and the “new”; learning as the develop- 
ment of experience into experience; necessity for making experiences mean- 
ingful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old; the neces- 
sity for studying the child’s tendencies and capacities and selecting and 
presenting the subject matter of instruction; significance of the pedagogical 
maxim, “Proceed from the known to the related unknown.” 


Attention: The nature of attention; the selective character of atten- 
tion; meaning of concentration of attention, dispersed attention and inat- 
tention; conditions of non-voluntary, or spontaneous attention; the rela- 
tion of habit to attention; methods and devices for securing spontaneous 
“attention; the conditions of voluntary attention; growth of purposes and 
plans; the importance of an aim on the part of the learner; the develop- 
ment of aims and ideals as an end in education; methods of securing 
voluntary attention; the application of the law of derived interest to school 
studies; the relation of voluntary to non-voluntary attention; gaining and 
holding attention; physical conditions favourable and unfavourable to 
attention. 


Sensation and Perception: Sensation as a mental process; the physical 
«onditions of sensation; classification of sensations; sensation qualities; the 
nature of perception; the presented and reproduced factors in perception ; 
ihe functions of sensation and perception as forming the basis for thought; 
the development of perception; the growth. of percepts in richness and 
definiteness through t.e detection of new features connected with old 
things; the meaning of observation; the relation of observation to alert- 
ness and keenness of sense activity and to knowledge, interests and pur- 
poses; methods of cultivating habits of observation. 


Imagination: Relation of imagery to sensory experiences; the func- 
tion of imagery in interpreting the present by the past and in forming 
aims, purposes, and plans; power of imagery as varying in different people; 
types of imagery; the reconstruction of images; reproductive and pro- 
ductive imagination; their relation to each other; simultaneous associa- 
tion of images, as in perception; successive association of images in the 
train of thought; laws of association; physical basis of association; train- 
ing the imagination as involving the storing of the mind with a fich 
stock of usable images and giving facility and dexterity in grouping 
images into new wholes for the sake of a definite purpose; school studies 
and activities as a means of training the imagination; study of children 
for the purpose of determining the “ mind stuff” in which they think. 


Memory: The characteristic features of memory; the relation of 
memory to reproductive imagination; retention, recall and recognition as 
factors in memory; characteristics of a good memory; recency, vividness, 
frequency and association as factors in efficient recall; training of memory; 
cultivation of memory as improvement in methods of recording facts; 
methods of securing vividness of original impression; relation of atten- 
tion to retention; rulés-for proper use of repetition; methods of securing 
association and organization; cramming and its effects. 
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Thinking: The importance of consciousness of meaning in the develop- 
ment of mental life; meaning dependent on relations; thinking as the 
process of grasping relations; thinking of the child and the adult com- 
pared ; analysis of conceptional thinking; nature and growth of a concept; 
the place of the image in conception; the relation of conception to 
language; judgment as a phase of thinking; sound judgment as an end 
in education; reasoning as purposive thinking; deductive reasoning; 
inductive reasoning; the interrelation of induction and deduction; prin- 
ciples involved in training in thinking; school studies as a means of train- 
ing in thinking. 


Feeling and Emotion: Various uses of the term feeling; feeling as the 
tone of a conscious state; qualities of feeling; relation of feeling to cogni- 
tion and to motor reaction; nature of emotion; relation of emotion to 
instinct and to feeling; conditions upon which the appearance of emotion 
depends; functions of feeling and emotion, their influences on attention, 
judgment and effort; outline study of some of the more significant emo- 
tions; directions along which emotional development should take place; 
place of habit in emotional development; the growth of moods, sentiments, 
iemperaments, and dispositions; siguificance of school studies and activities . 
in the growth of feeling and emotion. 


Wili: Involuntary and voluntary action compared; a voluntary act as 
the attentive selection of one way of action as against another; the place 
of deliberation, effort and choice in a voluntary act; factors in a well- 
balanced will; study of volitional types which vary from the normal, such 
as, the impulsive type and the obstructed will; relation of involuntary 
action to voluntary in the training of the will; methods of developing 
normal will through the activities of the school and the home; methods 
cf dealing with abnormal types of will; education in its relation to con- 
duct; elements involved in moral training; the function of the school in 
moral training; effects of methods of instruction on morals; moral effects 
of school studies; value of specific moral instruction; the place, the value, 
and the methods of using The Golden Rule Books; character development 
as the full aim of education ; factors in character development; the function 
of the school in character development. 


Booxs or REFERENCE :— 


Angell: Psychology. 

Halleck: Education of the Central Nervous System. 
James: Talks to Teachers. 

Raymont: The Principles of Education. 


III. Child Study 


The object of the course in Child Study is to enable the teacher-in-training 
+o adapt intelligently her methods in each subject to the child’s mind at the 
different stages of its growth. 
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The course includes the following topics :— 


The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation; importance to 
the teacher of the study of the child mind. Physical growth and develop- 
ment during infancy, childhood, and adolescence. Mental development 
during the same periods. Mental types and variations from normal mental 
conditions. Differences in individual children. The study of children 
along the lines suggested in the course in Applied Psychology. 


Book oF REFERENCE :-— 


Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 


IV. General Methodology 


The _object of the course in the Science of Education in its final stage is 
to gather up the main facts and principles bearing most directly on methods 
of instruction which have been developed in connection with the various 
topics in Psychology and Child Study; and, by dwelling on connections and 
relations, to organize the whole into a comprehensive and logical system of 
General Methodology and so to form a basis for the special Methodology. 


The course includes the following topics :— 


The Problem of General Method: The relation of general method to 
special methods and teaching devices; the relation of method to subject 
matter. 


Planning for the Lesson: Principles to be observed in dividing the 
subject matter into topics or units of instruction; the adjustment of the 
lesson to the tendencies, needs and capacities of the pupils; the relation 
of the lesson to previous work and to the stage of development of the pupils; 
necessity for the teacher to study the class as well as the subject matter 
of the lesson. 


Means of Presentation of the Lesson: Lecture, text-book, and question- 
and-answer methods of presentation; advantages and limitations of each; 
eraphic representation as a means of presentation; diagrams, etc.; nature 
and functions of objective teaching; limitations of objective teaching 5. 
principles governing successful use of objects, pictures, models, maps, etc. 


The Aim of the Lesson: Aim of lesson from the teacher’s standpoint 5 
aim of lesson from the pupil’s standpoint; tendencies as the starting point 
in the growth of knowledge or the acquisition of skill; relation of the 


child’s interest to native instincts and capacities and to the development ~ 


of aims and purposes; the relation of interest to self-activity; the use of 
interest in the school-room; the normal attitude of the learner as an atti- 
tude of inquiry; the necessity for connecting the lesson with some pre- 
existing need of the child or of making it fit into some of his purposes or 
plans; the place of the statement of the aim of the lesson; the nature 
and purpose of the preview. 
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Preparation of the Class for the Lesson: Necessity for revival and re- 
construction of the old experiences of the pupil in giving meaning to the 
new lesson; the aim of the lesson as a purpose in the recall of old ex- 
periences; means of recalling and utilizing old experiences in the pre- 
sentation of the new lesson; “ preparation” as a formal step in method. 


Development of the Lesson: The effect of the preview, the statement 
of the aim and the preliminary stage of preparation to fix in the mind of 
the learner a vague mental whole within which mental movement in the 
lesson takes place; the purpose of the development of the lesson to give 
definiteness to this whole; the development as a process of analysis, focus- 
ing attention on particular phases within the whole, and of synthesis, 
instituting relations among these particulars; typical illustrations from 
varied subjects to show the meaning and the universality of application 


of this principle; the interdependence of analysis and synthesis; learning as 


an analytic-synthetic process; the place of comparison and contrast in the 
development of the lesson. 


The analytic phase in learning; the principle of selection of relevant 
analysis; the place of sense-perception, telling and inference in the develop- 
ment of individual notions; meaning of “analytic methods” of teaching. 


The synthetic phase in learning; the adaptation and use of selected 
material; the development and application of universal notions; meaning 
cf “ synthetic methods” of teaching; inductive and deductive methods of 
teaching; “presentation,” ‘comparison,’ “abstraction,” ‘“ generaliza- 
tion,” and “ application,” as formal steps in instruction. 


Expression as a Stage in Method: Necessity for expression as a stage 
in rational method; interdependence of impression and expression; the 
importance of this interdependence as the basis for the constructive side 
of school work. 
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Typical Lesson Forms: The study lesson; the recitation lesson; the 
development lesson; the drill lesson; the review lesson; the construction 
of lesson plans. 


Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of the lesson ; 
right and wrong methods of questioning; examination of the so-called 
Socratic method ; answers; qualities of a good answer; treatment of faulty 
answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustrations; their office and 
value; uses of the blackboard. 


Books OF REFERENCE :— 


Bagley: The Educative Process. 
Thorndike: Principles of Teaching. 


History of Education 


15. The object of the course in the History of Education is to widen the 
professional outlook of the teacher-in-training and to rationalize school practice 
through the discussion of the development and of the merits and the defects of 
educational theories. It presupposes an historical background and discusses 
movements rather than individuals. 
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The course includes the following topics, and deals only with the most 
important points :— 


Education Prior to the Fifteenth Century: A very brief survey of 
significant movements, with reference to the following topics: Education _ 
among primitive peoples: education in Sparta and Athens, the idea of a 
liberal education; education in Rome, the idea of practical education; 
education and monasticism, education and chivalry, the early Universities. 


The Renaissance: The relation of the Renaissance to modern civiliza- 
tion; its origin and educational significance; Erasmus, Vittorino da Feltre, 
and Sturm; influence of Renaissance upon subject matter, methods, and 
purposes of schools; humanistic conception of education: humanism and 
realism. 


Reformation and Counter Reformation: The Reformation and the 
Renaissance, Luther and elementary education in Germany; Schools of the 
Jesuits and other religious Orders. 


Realism in Hducation: Verbal realism as represented by Rabelais and 
Milton; social realism as represented by Montaigne; sense realism as 
represented by Bacon, Mulcaster and Comenius. 


Education according to Nature: Development of the new conception 
of education; Locke and Rousseau. 


Modern Educational Theories. and Movements: Pestalozzi ‘and the 
elementary school; Herbart and Methodology; Froebel and the Kinder- 
garten; Spencer and scientific tendencies in Education; the Montessori 
Method; education as social adjustment; public education in Great Britain; 
the development of public education in Ontario. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 


Quick: Educational Reformers. 
Kemp: History of Education. 


School Organization and Management 


16. The object of the course in School Organization and Management is to 
give the teacher-in-training, in the light of the Science of Education, a knowl- 
edge of the technique of school management and organization which will enable 
her to secure the smooth and efficient working of her school. 


The course includes the following topics: — 


Meaning and Aim of School Management: Organization and govern- 
ment of the school; basic principles of each; the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion; unity of purpose and co-operation of teacher and pupils essential. 


Relation of Management to the Teaching Process: Teaching and 
governing closely interrelated; adjustment, the essential activity in educa- 
tion; how to secure this in the various subjects of study. 
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‘The Recitation: Its relation to management; the assignment of lessons; 
how to study. 


The Child: Importance of the child; essential conditions of efficiency, 
health, sympathetic attitude to work, desire for improvement, effort to 
improve, good habits, and freedom. 


The Teacher: Qualifications and characteristics of the teacher; chief 
duties in relation to the child, to protect the health of.her pupils, to 
develop a right attitude to the work, to arouse desire for improvement and 
effort to make it, to cultivate good habits, and to protect the child’s free- 
dom; the teacher’s code of ethics. 


The Care of the Child: Healthful conditions in the school room— 
the heating, ventilating, and cleaning of the building; humidifying the 
air; the water supply; care of the grounds and out-buildings; protection 
from contagious diseases; seating; lighting; fire drill; care of the eyes; 
care of the mind; fatigue, how to avoid it; care of morals. 


The Modern School: The building; the class room; the playground; 
equipment of the class room—charts, library, tools and benches, etc.; 
co-operation of the pupils in the care of the school; use of building by 
the ratepayers; relation of teacher and pupils; relation of school and 
home. 


Organization: The need of a suitable environment in school; meaning 
and elements of organization; grading—basis, number of classes; the best 
conditions in a school with one teacher and in schools with several teach- 
ers; consolidation; special plans of classification—the short interval plan, 
the group system, the individual plan, the Batavia System. 


The First Day in School: General outline of what the teacher should 
do on the first day. 


The Time Table: Principles involved in the construction of a time 
table; its purpose and value; seat work; fatigue in relation to school work; 
typical time tables. 


Records and Reports: Their importance and nature. 


Order and Attention: The problem of attention; the relation of play 
activities and work activities; incentives, their use and abuse; routine in 
calling classes and in dismissing school; causes of disturbances; dealing 
with offences and weaknesses. 


Results of Good Management: Good habits formed; knowledge ex- 
tended; oral and written tests; character developed; Binet’s scale of 
mentality as an auxiliary means of testing pupils. 

School Law and Regulations: The Ontario School Law and Regula- 
tions in so far as they deal with the duties and obligations of teachers and 
pupils. 
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The following should be emphasized :— 


The importance of the teacher’s signing his or her name correctly and 
the Christian name in full and of specifying, in the case of females, whether 
Miss or Mrs. 


The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. They 
should be contracts as provided by the statute. To substitute for the con- 
tract an agreement made orally or by letter correspondence often leads to | 
misunderstanding and difficulty. 


Notr.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, 
one for the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained 
on application to the Department. 


Duties of teachers and Inspectors. The payments of the Grants and 
other matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees and school. 


Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buyane, and selling of text- 
books and. school supplies. 


Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations: So far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 


Bagley: Class Management. 

White: School Management. 

Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. 
Ontario Schools Acts and Regulations. 

Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations. 


Special Methodology 


17. The object of the course in Special Methodology is to prepare the 
teacher-in-training for intelligently observing in all grades of the Normal 
Model Schools, and for teaching in the Kindergarten and First Form, by enabling 
her to apply the Science of Education and, in particular, to adapt to the work 
in each subject. the principles of General Method. 


(1) The courses shall be taken up in terms of the courses prescribed 
for the Public and Separate Schools, the provisions of which shall be con- 
stantly kept in mind. 


(2) The work in the Special Method of each subject is introduced by a 
few lessons of a general character, embracing the application of the prin- 
ciples of General Methodology to the teaching of the subject. These 
introductory lessons are followed by a series of a more detailed character, 
dealing with: 


(a) The selection and the organization of material, taken in order 
trom the standpoint of presentation to the pupil. 


(0) The discussion of special methods of instruction, concurrent with 
the academic review of the subject matter. 
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I. KINDERGARTEN 


18. The course of study in the Kindergarten prepares the teacher-in-train- 
ing to combine the nurture of the home with the rational discipline of the 
School. Through the Songs, Games, and Stories, ideals of right living on the 
plane of the child’s life are made clear and self-compelling; and, through the 
Material, the intellectual powers are developed, the senses are trained, interest 
is stimulated, constructive imagination is cultivated, and a basis is laid for 
the formation of good intellectual, moral, and physical habits. 


Principles 


The Course in the Principles of the Kindergarten includes the following 
topics: 


Relation of the Kindergarten to education in general; Froebelian prin- 
ciples and their application in the Kindergarten; educational significance 
of the Froebelian Gifts and Occupations; organization and equipment of 
the Kindergarten. 


Practice 


The course in the Practice of the Kindergarten includes the following 
topics: 
Le, Gifts: 


The Course in the Gifts includes a knowledge of the Gifts, their 
eeneral objects as well as their specialities, how they are graded and why, 
their connection with other branches of Kindergarten work, with a sufficient 
number of illustrative forms, arranged in due sequence and entered in the 


Gift book, as follows: 
‘First Gift.—Exercises in the difterent typical uses of the Gift. 
Second Gift.—Exercises in the different typical uses of the Gift. 


Third Gift——Four original sequences in forms of life, not fewer than 
six forms in each sequence; three original sequences in forms of beauty, 
not fewer than six forms in each sequence. 


Fourth Gift.—Three original sequences in forms of life, not fewer than 
six forms in each sequence; three original sequences in forms of beauty, 
not fewer than six forms in each sequence. 

Building problems for estimating dimensions, not fewer than four prob- 
lems. 

Exercises illustrating balance. 


Fifth Gift.—A list of original forms of life, not fewer than six; three 
symmetrical designs. | 

Exercises with the Fifth Gift should embody experiences with 
numerical relations and in development of geometric form. 


Siath Gift.—A list vf original forms of life, not fewer than six forms; 
two original sequences in symmetrical designs; building problems, not 
fewer than four problems in the list. 


Outlines of all exercises and sequences in the practical work with the 
Building Gifts to be placed in the Gift Book. 
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Seventh Gift—Derivation; definition; position of one tablet; relative 
position of two tablets to each other; geometrical figures that may be pro- 
duced by combining two tablets; geometrical figures produced by com- 
bining three tablets; three life forms with two tablets; three life forms 
with four tablets; three life forms with eight tablets; two life forms with 
sixteen tablets. 


All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. Each point in the develop- 
ment to be illustrated by any one form of tablet. 


Decorative forms (symmetrical design): One design, emphasizing 
repetition, as in borders; two symmetrical designs involving sequence 
leading to design as required in Art. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book, illustrated by any one form ot 
tablet. 


Highth Gift—Two forms with each of the following combinations: 
Combination of sticks into life forms, using four sticks, even lengths; com- 
bination of sticks into life forms, using eight sticks, even lengths; life 
forms with sixteen sticks; life forms, using sticks of any length. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. r 

Decorative design: Three designs emphasizing repetition as in borders ; 
two designs in “all over” repeats; two symmetrical designs involving 
expansion. 


Ninth Gift—Relative position of one large and one small ring to each 
other; exercises in the discovery of the relative position of the different 
sizes of rings to one another, one ring of each size; relative position of 
two half-rings to each other; relative position of one half-ring and one 
whole ring to each other; one life form with five rings; one life form with 
ten rings; one life form with four half-rings; miscellaneous forms of life 
with rings, half-rings, and quarter-rings; four symmetrical designs, using 
rings, half-rings, and quarter-rings, including two borders. 


2. Occupations. 


The course in the Occupations includes a knowledge of the Froebelian 
Oceupations, and their connection with other branches of Kindergarten 
work and with the Manual Training of Form J, as follows: 


Sewing.—Illustrations required in sequence of sewing. 


First Development: Straight lines. 


. Straight lines of one length; 

. Vartations in position ; 

. Variations in length; 

. Horizontal lines of one length; 

. Horizontal lines, variations in position ; 

6. Horizontal lines, variations in length; 

Right angles, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3 above; 
Square, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3 above. 
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Other forms of development: 

Square on the diagonal oblique lines, first degree, repeating the above 
order; miscellaneous combinations, the student indicating the combinations 
used, and repeating to the third point as above. 


Sewing Inventions—General Plan: From (a) a centre; (b) a border; 
(c) an “all over” design. 


Forms of Invention: One in vertical lines of all lengths, following the 
general plan in (@); one in vertical and horizontal lines of contrasted 
lengths combined, following the general plan in (0); one in vertical, hori- 
zontal, and slanting lines of all lengths, following the general plan in’ 
(c) 3; a sequence of sewing suitable for children, involving grouping and 
spacing of lines of even lengths, combinations of lines of different lengths in 
borders, and in symmetrical designs, simple conventional designs in borders 
and in symmetrical forms. 


Weaving.—Two movements in weaving: (a) Following the line of the 
warp to give vertical effects; (b) varying from the vertical by a movement 
right or left on the line of the warp to produce diagonal effects. 


First Series: Vertical effects, regular combinations as one and two, - 
three and two, two and four, etc. (3 mats). 


Second Series: Variations from this basis, producing stripe or bar, as 
two and one and one, three and one and one and one, three and three and 
one and one, not fewer than four mats in the series. 


Third Series: Diagonal effects, using basis of first and second series 
for these, with possible variations in position, as right to left, left to right, 
etc., not fewer than four mats in this series. 


Miscellaneous Mats: Borders, two mats; “all over ” repeats, two mats. 


Complementary, contrasted, dominant, and analogous harmonies should 
be used with these. ; 


Folding—A series of forms from the circular basis, not fewer than 
eight. Salt-cellar, ground form; salt-cellar, star, king’s crown, queen’s 
crown, paper box, satchel; an original sequence of life forms suitable for 
children four years of age; three inventions in life forms in the salt-cellar 
ground form; four inventions in symmetrical designs from the salt-cellar 
ground form; double salt-cellar ground form;-cap, muff, boots, bobbin, 
shirt, trousers; table-cloth ground form; table-cloth, table, handkerchiet 
case, windmill, vase, boat with sail, double boat, loose box, close box, 
picture frame; the table-cloth ground form, an original sequence of life 
forms, suitable for children six years of age, not fewer than six forms, 
three symmetrical designs, one involving the hexigon, one trapezium, and 
one rhomboid; three original inventions from the table-cloth ground form. 


3. Mother Play. 


The course in the Mother Play includes a study of the educational 
principles and practice of Froebel as embodied in the “ Mutter and Kose- 
lieder,” and the relation of the Mother Play and the other subjects of 
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the curriculum, such as Psychology and Child Study, to the practical work 
of the Kindergarten. It includes also a critical analysis of the Mother 
Play as a whole; the history of its development, its educational aim, a 
detailed study of twelve typical songs, and the development of typical 
experiences through groups of songs. 


4. Talks, Stories, Songs and Games. 


The course prepares the teacher-in-training to act the part of a kindly 
guide to the child, leading him by familiar talks to seek and become 
acquainted with those things in his environment which would be of in- 
terest and value to him, and enables her to select and teach songs suitable 
both in music and in words, to select and tell stories suitable in character, 
and to adapt the games to the needs of the growing child and prepare him 
for the folk dances, calisthenics, and drill of the rest of the course. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 


Dewey: The School and Society. 

Dewey: The School and the Child—edited by Findlay. 

Boyd: Locke to Montessori. 

Poulsson: Love and Law in Child-training. 

Froebel: Education by Development. 

Fletcher and Welton: Froebel’s Chief Educational Writings. 

Blow, Hill, and Harrison: The Kindergarten. 

Goldhammer: The Kindergarten. 

Blow: Letters to a Mother. 

Fisher: A Montessori Mother. 

Morgan: The Montessori Method. Bulletin, No. 1, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education. 


II. FORM I 


19. The course of study in the Methodology of Form I prepares the teacher- 
in-training to lay the foundation in the First Form for the work in the higher 
Forms, in addition to taking charge of the Kindergarten, and establishes 
thereby a closer connection between the courses of the Kindergarten and those 
of the Elementary School. 


The course includes the following: 


(1) A discussion of the significance of the Kindergarten plays, games, 
and occupations in relation to the primary grades; and 


(2) The methodology of the Reading, Oral and Written Composition, 


Literature, Writing, Arithmetic, and Seat Work of Form I, as follows: 


1. Reading. 


The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train her pupils to find for themselves the writer’s thoughts and 
feelings. 
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The course includes the following topics: 


. The Scope.—Its correlation with other subjects; importance of training 
in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordinary speech 
and general culture. 


The processes involved in reading; the relation of ideas to symbols; the 
associations of visual, auditory, and motor images in reading; conditions of 
the formation of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant neces- 
sity for connecting the printed symbol directly with the idea. 


Forms.—The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, dra- 
matic reading, elocution, declamation. . 


Methods.—Kxamination of the various methods of teaching beginners 
to read; advantages and disadvantages of each; devices for securing rapid 
word-recognition and for fixing attention on the thought and feeling as 
well as upon the word forms; means of securing natural expressive read- 
ing. 

2. Orai and Written Composition. 


The special object of the course in Oral and Written Composition is to 
prepare the teacher-in-training to train her pupils to speak and to write good 
English as a fixed, unconscious habit. 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory—The value of language training; the place of a know- 
ledge of the mother-tongue in education; the value of clearness, force, 
fluency, and grace of expression. 


Oral and Written.—Their relation; how habits of speaking and writing 
good English are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the 
pupil’s language; value of reading and of memorizing good literature; 
incidental work in language training; expression as a stage in the develop- 
ment of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral and written 
composition ; selection and organization of materials; use of stories, etc. 


Methods.—Methods of encouraging the pupil’s free natural expression 
and of extending his vocabulary through oral exercises; principles govern- 
ing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected therewith and the means 
of avoiding them; written composition. 


8, Interature. 


The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to create in her pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening 
their knowledge and moulding their characters. 


The course includes the following topics: 
Introductory.—Nature and elements of literature. 


Selection of Subject-matter.—Qualities of literature that appeal to pupils 
of different ages; basis of selection of material therefor; special import- 
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~ ance of literature that appeals through the ear; the correlation of literature 
with nature study, etc.; suggested lists of fairy tales, fables, nature stories, 
ic! ae 
Methods.—Comparison of the values of reading and telling; how to tell 
stories successfully. | 
4. Writing. 


The special object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher to write 
rapidly and legibly, and to make her familiar with the best means of securing 
the most satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory.—The purpose of writing; its correlation with other sub- 
jects. ' 


Methods.—A brief outline of the different methods of teaching the sub- 
ject. 


Pen-holding; position at the desk; position of the paper; the proper 
formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various 
movement exercises; practice on paper and on the black-board; dangers of 
unsupervised writing. 


5. Arithmette. 


The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to enable the teacher-in- 
training to train her pupils to acquire facility, accuracy, and promptness in the 
use of abstract numbers as applied to simple operations. 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory.—The scope of arithmetic; its relation to the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 


Methods.—Analysis and synthesis; induction and deduction,—compared 


illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in mak- 


ing clear new processes and verifying and interpreting operations per- 
formed. 


A treatment of the various arithmetical operations and their applica- 
tions. 
6. Seat-work. 


The special object of the course in Seat-work is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to use to the best advantage the time of the pupil between recitations. 


The course includes the following topics: 


The value of seat-work; its relation to class-work; various types; the 
assignment and conduct of seat-work. 


I. KINDERGARTEN AND FORM I 


20. The following courses provide the teacher-in-training with a good 


foundation for the courses of both the Kindergarten and Form I in the 
same subjects. 
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1. Nature Study. 


The special object of the course in Nature Study is to prepare the teacher- 
in-training to train her pupils to observe the phenomena of the world around 
them and to broaden and deepen their sympathies with nature. 


The course includes the following topics :— 


The character and scope of nature study; its relation to formal science; 
its correlation with other subjects. 


Materials for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of ma- 
terial for nature study lessens and for varying conditions in rural and 
urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, collections, 
etc., supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 


Methods in Nature Study: Nature study as a method; special character- 
istics of a typical nature study lesson; directions for conducting school ex- 
cursions; the study of special topics dealing with materials of nature study 
and illustrating methods of presentation ; the relation of feeling to knowledge 
in nature study work. 


School Gardens: The purpose of school gardens; school gardens as a 
phase of Nature Study work; the discussion of the care of school gardens. 

NotTe.—Teachers-in-training should make frequent excursions for the pur- 
pose of studying and collecting materials in their natural environment and 
relations, in order that they may be able to direct the practical side of nature 


studv in school. The nature of the collections will be regulated by the kind 
of school in which the student will likely teach; rural teachers should make 
collections of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious 
and beneficial insects, etc.; urban teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, 
etc. Besides acquiring experience in planning and planting gardens, teachers- 
in-training should visit schools where successful garden work is being done. 


2. Art. 


The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher-in-training 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training of her esthetic nature and 
such facility in the use of art as a means of expression as will enable her to 
develop like tastes and powers in her pupils. 


The course includes the following topics :— 


The scope of art: art as a mode of expression and a means of esthetic 
culture ; 1ts correlation with other subjects in the school course. 


Freehand Drawing: How to use the various mediums, pencil, charcoal, 
crayons, ink with pen or brush; the drawing of common flat objects such 
as leaves, grasses, brooms, shovels, saws, hammers in an appropriate 
medium; the drawing of common spherical, cylindrical, and rectangular 
solids, illustrating the principles of free-hand perspective; the grouping of 
objects; simple landscapes from nature and imagination; illustration of 
games, occupations, nursery rhymes and stories; pose drawing. 


Blackboard Drawing: The use of white, black, and coloured crayons on 
the blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illustrative sketches to 
aid in the teaching of all subjects; blackboard drawing specially important 
to the teacher as ‘a means of expression. 
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Water Colours: Theory of colour; the solar spectrum; the six standard 
colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet; the intermediate hues, 
red-orange, yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, and red- 
violet; the tints and shades of each colour in graduated scales; the pig- 
mentary theory; primary, secondary, and tertiary colours; complementary 
colours; colour harmony, dominant, analogous, and complementary; the 
neutral value scale; the making and applying of graduated and uniform 
washes; the representation in colour, neutral values, and sepia, of leaves, 
grasses, flowers, fruits, trees, insects, pet animals, birds, and common 
objects; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; elementary composition of pictures. 


Decorative Design: The principles that determine the rhythm, balance, 
and harmony of tones, measures, and shapes; borders, surface designs, 
designing of Christmas cards, programmes, book covers; lettering; designs 
to be done in neutral value first and then carried out in colour. 


Picture Study: How to study a picture; the critical study of a few 
masterpieces of painting. 


8. Manual Training. 


The special object of the course in Manual Training is to prepare the 
teacher-in-training to select and use in the most effective ways constructive 
exercises which shall train the pupil’s hand and eye, shall serve as a means 
of self-expression, and shall develop a sympathy with manual occupations. 


The course includes the following topics, with concurrent methodology, 
the elaboration of the details depending upon the time available :— 


The scope of manual training; its correlation with other subjects in the 
curriculum; the selection of exercises; outlines of courses in the different 
forms of hand work. The practical course includes the following with con- 
current methodology :— 


Handwork: Typical forms of constructive work adapted to the 
capacities of children in the lower grades, including weaving, elementary 
paper and cardboard work and modelling; trimming and mounting of 
pictures. 


Modelling: Materials used for modelling and how these are kept; 
modelling natural forms; plotting; modelling as a means of teaching 
geographical concepts; supplementing observation of the topography of 
school neighbourhood; supplementing word pictures in readers, etc.; models 
used in conjunction with drawing, etc.; in teaching principles of design. 


4. Sewing. 


The special object of the course in Sewing is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train her pupils’ hands and eyes, to correlate the work of the school 
with the activities of the household, and to develop a sympathy with manual 
occupations. 


The course includes the following topics: 
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Study and application of different stitches, basting, running, 
stitching, back stitching, combination stitch, overcasting, top sewing, 
blanket, herring-bone, feather-stitching, mending, darning (different kinds) 
button holes, mitred and square corner, hemming, doll’s apron. 


5. Music. 


The special object of the course in Music is to prepare the teacher-in-training 
to cultivate in her pupils a taste for good music, to provide an ennobling means 
of emotional self-expression, and to afford an agreeable change in the routine 
of school work and the occupations of daily life. 


~~ 


The course includes the following topics :— 


Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modulators; 
intervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic scales; 
- modulation from any given key to its relative minor, and its dominant and 
subdominant. 


Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or compound 
duple, triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of measurement in 
time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds in varied combina- 
tion. 


Ear Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, and to 
transcribe the tonal and rhythmic elements of short musical phrases, when 
sung or played. 


Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel formation ; 
enunciation of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; and the 
equalization of the various registers of the voice. 


Songs: The study of songs, with special attention to development of 
power in musical expression; the study of part songs of recognized merit, 
arranged for adult voices. 


Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the forma- 
tion of the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modulation and 
transposition. 


Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and clavicular 
breathing; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the production of the 
various vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal cavities on vocal 
resonance and vowel quality. 


Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical knowledge 
‘of recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff notations shall 
be acquired; also of the relative importance of the staff and tonic-solfa 
systems and the grading of musical studies. 


6. Hygiene. 


The object of the course in Hygiene is to prepare the teacher-in-training in 
the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both herself and 
her pupils, and to qualify her for supervising the sanitary conditions of the 
school and its surroundings. 


The course includes the following topics :— 
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School Hygiene: School sanitation. (See under School Management, 
p. 18.) 


Communicable Diseases: Common facts of bacteriology, general instruc- 
tions for the detection of common communicable diseases; modes of pre- 
venting the spread of these diseases; sanitary legislation; duties of the 
teacher. 


Personal Hygiene and Physiology (with the necessary minimum of 
anatomy): Framework of the body; spinal curvature, its causes. Digestive 
system; foods; care of teeth; saliva. Physiology of respiration and circu- 
lation. Skin and other depuratory organs, hair, nails, bathing, clothing, 
etc. Muscles; the relation of exercise to health. Brain and nervous sys- 
tem; relation of mind to body; mental exercise; study; rules regarding 
mental work; irregular work and overwork; mental strain and worry. 
Effects of alcohol, tobacco, etc., on organs and functions. 

The eye; lighting, myopia and presbyopia; affections produced by im- 
proper accommodation; colour blindness; tests for defective eyesight. The 
ear, throat and nose; ear and throat troubles, causing dullness in pupils; 
tests for defective hearing and breathing. 


Accidents and Emergencies: First aid in such cases as fainting, suffo- 
cation, drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and dislocations, venomous 
stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sunstrokes and heatstrokes, burns; bandaging. 


7. Physical Culture. 


The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to prepare the teacher 
to make proper provision for the physical training of her pupils. With hygiene 
(school and personal) as a basis it prescribes and directs rational forms of 
exereises for the attainment and maintenance of health, the development of a 
symmetrical body, and the formation of habits of grace and ease in muscular 
movements. 


The course includes the following topics :— 
Systems: The German, Swedish, French (Delsarte), and American. 
Breathing Exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. 


Leg Exercises: Standing positions, fundamental stride, etc.; standing 
with, flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges, fencing positions and 
kneelings. 


Arm EHzercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at thrust, 
at upward bend, at formal bend; movements of raising, swinging, rotation, 
circling, flexion, and intension. 


Neck and Trunk Exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 


Free Exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; also 
compound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, and right-angled 
directions. | ; 


Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various formations of 
rank, file, column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing steps, etc. ; 
running. 
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Special Exercises: For correcting the individual defects that may be 
found among children. 


Recreatwe Gymnastics: Indoor and outdoor games. 


8. Manners. 


The special object. of the course in Manners is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train her pupils in those social rules of conduct that are the out- 
growth of regard for the feelings and convenience of others. 


Especial care shall be taken that, while in attendance, the teachers-in- 
training shall observe the rules of courtesy and social etiquette. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 


MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 
Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 

Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 

Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
Prang’s Art Education for High Schools. 

Prang’s Drawing Course. 

Atkinson, Mentzner and Grover: Applied Arts Drawing Books. 
D. C. Heath & Co.: The Parallel Course Drawing Books. 
Caffin: A Child’s Guide to Pictures. 

Emery: How to Enjoy Pictures. 

Lindsay, Maud: Mother Stories. 

Lindsay, Maud: More Mother Stories. 

Lindsay, Maud: A Story Garden of Little Children. 
Alden: Knights of the Silver Shield. 

Grant Allen: Glimpses of Nature. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: A Child’s Garden of Verse. 
Bailey: For the Children’s Hour. 

Harrison: In Story Land. 

Bryant: How to tell Stories to Children. 

Hornby: The Joy Book of Singing Games. 
Annandale: The Concise Imperial Dictionary. 
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